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by reminding us of the disparity of their ages;
and thus pricks the bubble of Shakspere's ro-
mantic treatment. In Shaw's famous attack on
the Elizabethan poet, it should be noted that it
is neither Shakspere's matchless gift for expres-
sion nor his indubitable cunning as a maker of
plays which awakens his ire. It is rather his
limitation of ideas, bound by the limitations of
his time; and he makes the point that a mod-
ern dramatist, himself, to illustrate, can be
"greater" than the earlier man because he has
the advantage of living at a period when
thought has advanced and so can begin where
the sixteenth century left off. In short, a care-
ful examination will disclose that here as else-
where it is the intentionally arresting, paradoxi-
cal, audacious manner of the thought, not the
thought itself, which is offensive, if any offence
there be.

It is altogether possible that the altered Cassar
of Shaw's brush may be no nearer the truth than
the Caesar commonly offered; the main thing is
that Caesar is vitalized, and is the cause of stimu-
lating suggestion about human nature. The
view of WalHey and others that the author isra, Shaw
